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ABSTRACT 

The nature of gazing at someone or something, as a 
form of communication among the Bahemba people in eastern Zaire, is 
analyzed across a range of situations. Variations of steady gazing, a 
common eye contact routine, are outlined, including? (1) negative 
non-gazing or glance routines, especially in situations in which 
gazing would ordinarily occur? (2) gazing for visual acquisition of 
knowledge, characterized in various lexical items indicating positive 
results of the gazing or knowledge acquisition by more than one 
sense? (3) long and unhurried scrutiny, with different terms to 
describe cautious looking, speculative looking, or participation in a 
process one is watching? (4) glancing and then blinking hard and 
looking away, serving as a warning to the speaker? (5) rapid blinking 
as an insult? (6) eye-rolling associated with witchcraft? (7) gazing 
with eyes half-closed and head tilted back as an immature gesture? 
(8) eye-contact avoidance as embarrassment or hvanility? (9) darting 
sideways glances as an indication of fear; and (10) intense gazing, 
sometimes with narrowed eyes or wide open eyes to show anger. 
Childhood error in understanding gazing routines, finer distinctions 
in gaze type, limits to gaze duration, less readily-elicited Hemba 
terms for non-negative short gazes and scans, and the interaction of 
other situational factors in distinguishing gazes are also discussed. 
(MSE) 
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TO GAZE OR NOT TO GAZE: 
VISUAL COf^lUNICATION IN EASTERN ZAIRE* 

Thomas D. Blakely 
SHgham Young IMIverslty 

INTRODUCTION 

Gazing* at sc^nethlng or soineone. Is one way tc obtain or to exchange 
1nforraatian--to coi^mimlcate using th? eyes. Expectably, this eye-contact 
option Is not handled the same the world over. For example, Arabs greatly 
enjoy conversations where both interactants are steadily garing Into each 
others* eyes, using the roost acute, foveal focus (Watson 1970). If the 
eyes shift from sibe-to-slde or If one glances away during crucial parts of 
the discussion, as may frequently happen with Northern-European Americans, 
the Arab may Interpret this as a sign that the other person Is entbarrassed 
or has soinethlng to hide (Hall 1966, personal coRinunkatlon) . In contrast, 
afflong Navaho Indians in the U.S.A. Southwest, peripheral vision Is what Is 
Biost proper to use In conversations, Navahos stand facing partly away 
'rom each other or with eyes cast down or to the side, not looking directly 
at others. Gazing straight at someone at least indicates great disrespect, 
if not outright hostility, so that even occas1c»ial direct looks by the 
Northern-European American are decidedly t^welcome (Hall 1963, 1966, 
persona] coimmlcatic^; Wcrth and Adair 1972; Worth, personal conuiuni cation ) . 
The range of possibilities Is apparently great: the Japanese are instructed 
to look at each other's ne^k, so that rye-contact at most distances is 
peripheral (Argyle and Cook 1976 citing Morsbach 1973). In fact, in broad 

♦This paper 1$ based on part of the analytical results of a total of 
three years of ethnographic field rt^search conducted 1974-79 atrjong Bahent)d 
people living in northern Shaba Region In eastern Zaire. The form lien^a 
with n-class concordlal agreement, is used herein for adjectival refer'ei.c** , 
except for the following important forins, use'.t both adjectivally and as 
substantives, which will t>e rendered as they are in the local , Bantu 
languages: the people call thei*^^elves, in certain contexts bahemba. 
one person is a (^hent>a, the languag<» can be called kjhemba, and the wholp 
area can be referred to as buheR^a. Tones are marked over vow*»ls: high-t*. 
lowered high-e, low-e (no dlaVrVtic), short vowel h1gh-low-p, short vowel 
low-high-e. 
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brushstroke terms, conversational gazing aoong the Bahemba seems not 
exactly like gazing reported elsewhere to date* to be most unlike the 
extremes of either Navaho or Arab conversation* and to differ---at tim&s 
str1kingly-"-frof33 Northem-Eu.'opean American preferences and practices, 
even more so from those of the Japanese. 

To use a wider frafiie, in Greece the frequency and intensity of 
gating at others in public is so high that Greeks say they feel unv^lcome, 
visually ignored, urtien traveling in Western Europe (Argyle and Cook), and 
undoubtedly are even more so in a first encote^ter with Hew York City* 
where Frenchinen report that people do not look at each other long enough 
{L, Wylie, personal confUini cation). There is here a certain similarity 
between Greek and Hemba gazing. What is considered *'in-public/ howeve*^* 
seems to differ greatly between the two places. 

Conparative issues* as evocative and fascinating as they are* still 
cannot be at the forefront of the following discussion, the central task 
being to shed light on the nature of Henta gazing across a range of 
situations, and to thus strive for a more solid basis from which cross- 
cultural cotaparisons can be raade. Furtherraore, though this is indeed a 
case study f ro«i Sub-Saharan Africa, it cannot yet, strictly speaking, claim 
to elucidate gazing outside of Buhemba or where Bahemba are not involved. 
Most comparisons and contrasts with gazing as it occurs elsewhere in Zaire, 
Africa, and beyond will be more suitably discussed at another time, though 
an occasional example here serves to introduce and specify the phenomena 
under consideration, 

STEADY AND UNABASHED HEMBA GAZING; 
EXPECTED, NOT "If^DllTE" 

Steady and unabashed gazing is a common Heroba eye-contact routine and, 
though doct^ntably varying with respect to concurrent activities, who does 
the gazing, and who and wnat are gazed upon in what settings, does not have 
the "ifflpo!ite" inpllcations found in Northern-European American culture. 
Gazing is expected In many Henta situations; osnitting the gaze or cutting 
It short can easily have negative connotations, whereas calm and unhurried 
gazing is Interpreted as friendly and courteous attentiveness. Gazing thus 
becofijes •*too long" much less quickly, and much more rarely, for Baheniba than 
for Northern-European Aniericans, Even then, most Henta stares are not taken 
as offensive nor as discomfortlngi at most, a Mi^emba will ask a bemused 
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question about the stare and then Ignore it. In fact, the pejorative 
word "stare" apparently has no single morpheme equivalent in Klherr^a, 
though the occasions » use of certain phrases is evidence that there are some 
limits to the length and appropriateness of gazing. 

Intense gazing is one of the ftrst social phenomena encountered by 
the visitor to Buhen^a, but the visitor soon learns that neither Is he 
t^lque In receiving this silent eyeball accolade nor is gazing limited to 
situations vvhere new visitors arrive. Unflinching yet polite gazing 
pervades ^m^a society; in the more "public" sphere, for example, performers, 
active large groupSi and the beginnings of new events are only the more 
obvious things thdt Bahemba find worthy of rapt, gazing attention. Gazing 
can be important In greetings, conversations, and leavings. Salutations. 
teiTporarlly overriding other activities, characteristically involve gazirq 
as well as verbal greetings; and visual recognition is an Indispensable 
precondition In verbal gtt»etings. As a limiting case, it is striking how 
Bahemba will not greet at night prior to seeing who Is there, hoy the 
greeting distances art* greatly foreshortened, and the frequency of 
greet. 'tg pluim^ts. In daylight, there Is much gazing around when new 
arrivals are imminently expected and gazing can play an important part in 
a friendly welcome. Buhemba gaze mutually at each other in ^ome kinds of 
conversations, especially at lon^r distances. Concentrated gazing at the 
speaker in a ni?n*s group, accomj)anled by certain body motions, may precede 
an attempt to take the next speaking turn, while other gaiinq signifies 
more detachment and less Involvement in the conversation or pa)dwer. Those 
who are leaving are gazed at frequently by those staying, even when mutual 
eye-contact is not maintained. Moreover, Bahemba visitors do not, a« a 
rule, leave suddenly. The leaving sequence is almost invariably a slow, 
deliberate, continuing conversation at several successive distances, each 
new transltlon-leaving position being the occasion for facing and eye- 
contact again. 

NEGA^ VE NON-GAZING AND GLANCE ROUTINES 

There are many situations where a pointed non-gaze basically hdh a 
negative significance, especially where tht* relationship of participants, 
the setting, and ongoing activities are such that gazing would ordinarily 
occur. Not gazing at the speaker can be lead as anything from an unint«»r- 
ested "not listening," to a "don't like what*s being said," to an oi.pn 
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affront and Insult, and can be manifest I'' one of several forms; 
l^enzha ftigl 'gazing elsewhere' . mdchwe hasi fefri>^hpfi^ 'hanging head 
looking downwards* • and L ^nzh a/uloja ignbl 1M *tO watch/to look to the 
slJe*. Several kinds of short glances contrast taarkedly In appearance, 
and In Interpretation, to the calm friendliness '^^ the basic HeBt>a gaze, 
^wala rvaenl. a fierce quick look, a variety of "cur-eye" (Rickford ana 
Rickford 1976^*, Is meant to wither an opponent— to let the ott^r clearly 
know that one Is angry or disgusted with them, teuzha or ibengo -^-glancIng, 
but not looking long at an approaching visuor, returning instead to focus 
on where one's eyes previously were, as work and conversation continue—- is 
a silent yet unmistakably strong affront to the visitor. In the face of 
an ubuzha , subsequent welcoming words or actions will be considered 
greatly reduced in value, hypocritical, or a total charade, when the 
standard wekon* is an open-faced gaie. Glancing msny places with the 
eyes never resting on one spot (ukusaga ulbla. lit.: *to chop up looking at 
you*) is associated with fear, uneasiness, and unwillingness to comfortably 
be with and experience people. When asked If perhaps glancing around is not 
just a way of quickly sluing up a situation, Bahe^nba deny this, underline 
the several negative Interpretations of glances, ask rhetorically how one 
can re&}^^ find out about anything by only glancing at It, and note that 
ndamutyna fndu mma bfleg^le *f^/sh€ will not see any one thing welV: 
preference is clearly stated for the calm, cool, attentive ga^e. 

VISUAL ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE: OSAT.'ZHA 

Several lexical items Interestingly underscore the Hemba use of long 
and unhurried scrutiny as the dc^inant visual approach to meeting or 
learning about almust anythi'^g new, unfamiliar, or interesting, ftost 
strikingly, the term ubatuha refers exclusively to the visual acquisition 
of knowledge. The phrase lauding the end result of the ubatfiha process, — - 
lichwezha mu mutjma (lit. gloss: 'to cause to put into the soul, awareness, 
^eH* ^---refers to learning so much about so^uething thit it will not be 
forgotten, and Bahenta etr^hatlcally deny that auditory, olfactory, tattiU*, 
or any other sense or other means of knowing drv involved with ubatf^.^J 
except the visuaK Uta.ndi'la, a broader term, designates knowledge acquKiti 
and t.o!7|)rehens)un by any means; its cognate fbandA glosses as "sign" in tho 
most general sense. In contrast. ubatf?r>a means acquaintinq oneself witt» 
and learning all about somD thing, person, or action by lookinq at ot 
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watching it, as in an example given by Kindenga Malawi: n^lndu 
i^ima ndenacho ^Jflanza gukinono be label a na uklyua leelyo tji^fu kljindu 
yj^n^cha bijbi 'he/she has a wholt- thing In the hand, he/she continues to 
see it closely and to know (for tfte first time) that day that this thing 
exists in this manner*, he notes that this also applies to things 
farther away. Faiia Mwa'a concisely si^ up ubatfzha as ulolji 'IPiK^ 
gpxua bjleji^le 'to look until he/she knows (It) welV. Rapidity and haste 
are not associated w1 th uba_t_i2hd, whereas dignified contenjplatlon is. It 
is no wonder, then, that the quick glance at something or someone Is thought 
of as the negati vely- valued antithesis of steady gazing. 

lONG AND UNHURRIED SCRUTINY: OTHER LEXICAL ITEMS 

Also aoparently desiqnatinq a studied comprehension by visual means 
IS u/han^atlla, a term used as synonytrious with ubatf^ha by some Kihen<)a 
speakers: n1fuj<en2ha, m'f uzhan^atfla M just now came from watching and 
learning aM about it*. Osengula. which r r be translated as kuchun^ulia 
in Kiswahili, fneans 'to look carefully ^ . with the direct Implication 
of going somewhere for cautious, deliberate .')bservation of something until 
it is well scrutinized, and is, consequently, much more useable for some 
Purpose than it was previously. Tor examole tum»<end usen£u_la soni *we 
will go to lock Into the thatching grass' - —searching for, closely 
examining, and carefully selecting an an?a of savannah grass suitable for 
durable house roofing, or tufuwena usen^Hl^ S?^^ ^^^^ 
closely inspect our palm trees' ---to check out tht ancestral he/1taqt», in 
defense against encroachtwnt from unscrupulous others, and to see whfre tht^ 
fipt> palm fruits are. Usen^ula is {yrimrWy visual, though apparently 
othrr sensory information is used too: on*? feeU tr.r dryness and st nenqth 
Qi the grass, or walks arouno an area, to sup|>1ent?nl tht- visual dpr>r3isal. 

When Baherrt^a go utan£fla bdnj^anga • to have a look at maQical wafrmrs/ 
costumud semi-secret society men^rs* , or utan^fla balenyt' hannitd ma;ha 
'to watrh the dancing children', or say tweno tutancile ntvwi^hiJ V' shnuH 
qu have d look at the clothe', for sale', the experience may indeed involve 
listening to what is being sung, played or said, but the !>asic inqredirnt is 
the unabashed gaze at th<- Uem or action of central interest. One qloss cf 
utar^g^ila might be 'to speculate*, which would prc^perly emphasue thr visual 
dsirct. and has the additiofial iinplication of "audience" which the nitr 
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spect4cu1dr events do draw, ikangfla^ however, goes beyond a watching 
without taking an active part: soms In the "audience" Invariably junap In 
to danc», clothes bMyers handle the merchandise, and onlookers who 
-t angfla everyday activities such as mat weaving often offer advice and 
so«iet1mes help with the work. 

GAZING AS USUAL AND DESIRABI^* 

There are other Hest^ practices and phrases which prov1(^ si^port 
and approval of gazing as M^ua) and desirable In huroan relations. In 
palavers, discussions, and conversations of many kinds, the participants 
sU In a circle facing each other equally. No one Is allowed to sit behind 
anyone else since the observable operational Ized rule Is iMfmon^na/ 
uwfyenzhena /uwi Idlena u ngebo *to see/to watch/to look at each other in 
the face'---when one person Is speaking all others should have the op- 
portunity to look at his face and he at theirs. Gazing as active, attentive 
listening and positive feec^ck fot the speaker Is r&fe^rred to as bs^so 
S&blll 'two eyes* and sgsu hululu 'eyes wide open*. It contrasts with 
looking elsewhere, or with having aeso gabwfle 'closed eyes* which at 
least implies less concentration, and can man that the auditor has fallen 
asleep — sleeping not In Itself prohibited or even embarrassing In Hemba 
men's groi^s, but It doe% affert others* assessments of one*s attenti venes:.. 
Hemba speeo Is regularly and frequently laced with fonnulak requests for 
listener resi'^ise, which demand an active verbal synchronizing with the 
speaker; there are nLsaerous possible respon.^s, but choosing to say "'^q 
jabllj,," "^cho {Kisw. *eyes*) sablll^,*' or "a eso hul ulu'* asserts that 
one Is especially closely following the narration. When explaining later 
to those who had not been present that a person, or people In ^neral, had 
been listening to what wa^ said, these or other 1d1on« such as rasio tyne 

wel j ♦ used which likewise evoke the Image of gazing at the s^^aker, 
Baheroba note that they actually njet with, and probably talked to, someone on 
a trip or at any event by raying nal fmonaganige mesp ' I engaged In mutual 
eye-contact with him*. On the other hand, the denial would be made by 
saying ni'n>*ene chin ya, luebo Iwage n j 11 mmm *l only saw his ear, didn't 
see hu face' or, more enphatlcal ly, nallmona ya n^omo ya, n^aX^£azhyljjd ka 
'i only saw the back of His neck, he never turned around' — I didn't even 
get close to meeting with him. The positive aspects of mutual gazing 



are also underscored, and on a visibly permanent basis, when two people 
choose to build their houses so that they face one another, uyien/hena 
byencte . * 

FOR BAHEMBA, A LACK OF GA2E CAN BE SIGNIFICANT 

Given the basic expectation of gazing, the very lack of even a short 
gaze can be quite significant. For Sahemba, no-gaze can Indicate honor for 
an 1n*law. reticent politeness while another Is eating or drinking, or, in 
some situations, respectful and Interested listening, A traveler may, 
without being Impolite, continue a conversation without looking at the other 
person. He may talk over- the- shoulder wh11e**-just as Importantly* '-slowly 
continuing In his direction of travel, looking at the ground In front of him 
(definitely not scanning from side to side), thus signaling an Intent and 
need to keep going ana to avoid stopping, yet maintaining a courteous and 
considerate detaeanor. News and friendly consents are exchanged without 
adun*>rat1ng the Interaction In a way that would Interfere with the voyage. 
Similarly In tenas of adisabratlon, the lack of a gaze can level*off or 
deescalate an argument, whereas uninterrupted gazing by antagonists adds 
more fuel to an already hot fire. And, co-wives who tend toward habitual 
fighting can reduce their dally hassles by building their doorways facing 
away froRj, and drastically reducing visual contact with, each other. This 
arrangenjRHt — a sign of grave discord and a last-ditch atterrpt to deal with 
it---1s ^ry noticeable to all others, regardless of their knowledge of 
the specifics of the case. 

Ul In^ffla-^-to glance directly at soneone, blink both eyes strongly, and 
then look quickly away---1s an eye-contact routine which gains meaning f.-m 
Its marked contrast to the expected conversational gazing It U also 
called, by way of explanation, ukuusha na mpso * to stop or warn someone 
with the eyes*. With this silent sign, a llster.er can discretely warn a 
speaker that his argument has gone toofar, or tna. someone ^^o should not 
hear It Is approaching the group, A speaker can use ullmuna to negate 
whatever he Is saying: only those looking at his eyes will pick up the ruse. 



*Oyenzi»ena (another gloss: 'to gaze a* each other*) <^monst rat^-s 
the usifuTness'of the Bantu reciprocal verb form in succinctly referring 
to the minlraal human- cotmini cat Ion unit, the dyad, rather tnan to only 
one side of It, the Individual. 
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whicti Is performed Kt>en the one to t)e fooled 1$ 1<x)k1nQ elsewhere. 

f^pldly blinking both eyes, tAoofylga wgso» <s a kind of forroal 
opposite to the steacly ga^e, and reverses Its significance: It is a 
way of cursing at, rather than politely listening to* a speaker. As 
another example of signification reversal, blind people are often con- 
sidered to represent the opposite of open-eyed friendly good will. Their 
blindness Is, tragically, associated with butj 'witchcraft*, their In- 
ability to see In the ll^t as evidence of sinister abilities to see 
perfectly In the dark, for witches* work. Soffn. nat related, some children 
say that rolling the eyes \j^8ir6 so that only the whites show, u^Vuli, 
!«M !*^S!iU« ^ biitl,. 

OTHER EYE-C0NTAC1 J»UTfKES WHICH CONTRAST WITH THE HEMBA GA2E 

Other eye-contact routines gain significance fro<8 their contrast to 
the basic Heinba gaze, and can serve to further bracket its fonnal and 
semantic limits. For exai^ple, ufenyena gysp or ubwlja rof lent^s^-- 
half closing the eyelids as the head Is tilted slightly back^—ls seen by 
adults as a mark of but uundu Mnroture youth*. An old man doing the same 
Is s-^n as, In his senility, having fun reenacting a mannerism of his child- 
hood. Bimu 'entarrassment' H partly characterized by eye-contact avoid- 
ance, Includes looking downward, or dcaim and slightly to tne side, and Is 
described as one 1«3portant Ingredient In fnemo , 'honor*, for an in-law of 
the next higher generation. Moyo *fear* Is associated with not being able 
to hold the basic steady gaze, but to be looking this way and that 'as if 
something were about to grab him*. There are a number of conventional 
gestures directly indicative of jnzj * anger*, Hefflba-style, and these are 
sometimes dccon|)anied by mes^o aa ^t\z[ * fierce eyes; or rr^so ga buhu^i 
•strongly sharp eyes* The latter Is much more Intense than the basic 
Heitba gaze, sonctimes with a narrowing of the eyelids, usually not silently 
holding the look for long without some drastic action or angry verbal out- 
burst developing fr»n It. The forror can Include abnonnally wide-open 
eyes, and more of a wild looking here and there rather than a steady gare 
in one spot; it is sometimes associated with spirit possession, uncontrolled 
anger or upset, and some kin^Js of insanity. U Is these anger-related hAn(i<, 
of eye-contact that young children occasionally fail to distinguish 
properly frgw the normal gazing of people who are st rancors to them--- 
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ffiisreading friendliness for thr-eat — thouqh, as a rule, t»ven Iwbies an* 
encouraged to, and do. reciprocate a great deal of calm gazing frt>n a wide 
range of people, learning such distinctions Is part of maturation. There 
are recognizable outer Hniit^ even for the characteristic calmness, the 
basic gaze---the epitome of active attentiveness, though visibly more 
relaxed than the defensive or aggressive eye-contact or mpj(t> or inzl--* 
Is qualitatively distinct from tt^ steadily gazing but soporlflcally dull 
eyes of someone In the advanced stages of sleeping sickness, which Bahefnba 
note as an extreme llrslting case when asked to describe their gaze. 

SOME limn m mi m^im 

There are, of course, also soJ«e Indications of sanctions placed on 
the length of the Hewb^ gaze, though these are applied with much less 
vigor and men less frequency than in some places In the world. It is 
fairly rare for an adult to tell children '*don*t gaze (stare)" at something 
or someone, one main exception t>emg >^en nKwn correct small children at 
mealtime, where gazing at others is iRproper. Adults may chase children 
away, playfully or not, which does resjove them as a gazing audience, but 
this is a secondary result of not wanting children around at all for so^ 
reason. Typically, moreover, wt>en something Is involved which a particular 
child should not see, a great effort is mad*? to do it elsewhere or hide it, 
instead of shaming the child or otherwise discouraqinq gazinq. It seem 
incredible, actually, how much of the range of life's eve'^ts childrof) are 
allowed to see, how irmiedlately involved they are in everything. Adults 
ejjplicitly cite gazing as a major way children learn. It takes quite a 
lot, then, for a child to be considiTPd visually 'ntrusive, but a phrasp 
for it does exist-'-iwana gwa bi lolo/i - --which finds occasional use, most 
esjiecially by mothers to small children, or by older children to thtMr 
smaller siblings, as a mild verbal warning that a limit has been reached. 

Very Infrequently one also hear's, in response to exceptionally long 
gazes by adults, gumiji^p/hd raene ^aJa nj^'ayi^ *what are you lo'^^ing at sn 
long?*. It is not as strong an objection, however, as the English 'what 
are you staring at'* , but rather ^s meant to establish vert)al ri>nXdiX, to 
break gently through the silence and momentary anunymity of sp<'ttafinq, 
whereupon the ga/ing stops. Usuully no one, however, is very concerned 
if it does not stop. When asked questions atHJut specific exainples of very 
long gazing, Bahernba characteristically deny It to be anythinc noteworthy 
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and claijp to nothing "wrong*' with U at all. If pressed for reasons, 
th^y surmise that the very long gazing stems froo not knowing someone, or 
frojn trying to rea»wber who It Is. If verbal greetings do not, as Is 
usual > end the gazing* then it is supfxssed that the gazer Is thinking of 
sofljething said about the other. Is expressing amazea^nt s1nc«* the ga;ced-dt 
appears unusual in sosje wa^ , or the gazer does not yet know the other 
person well; In the latter Instance, an ubatfjha process Is Involved. If 
the gazed-at is doing sous task, the C|yenzha raer* b^ga Is said to facilitate 
learning how to <to it, or is instnaaentdl for appraising or critiquing the 
»rK>rk, ttmugh clearly the more active range of these thought processes is 
not always involved, the stea(iiy gazing forcing an iB|wrtant part of just 
relaxing, chatting, imd passing the time. Other phrases considered 
nearly synonyncus to t^yrgnzha aene faaga incltiie u/enzha ger^ sol 61 o {or 
$ 00 ) and in^nzh^i inene swe > If one uses ulola »ene soo , the significance 
shifts slightly toward wiwavering 'looking* from imwavering 'watching*. 
These expressions all refer to what pa>^ml>a classify as the longer-gaze 
range of dyer^ih^/ u1 d1 a ; the inentioning of them in direct address serves as 
(me way to negotiate m upper limit on a particular instance of gazing. 

* TO GAZE': iiyENZHA/liOLA 

\kon& does not occur in coRJbination with gi ene baqa/ s (^/ $we> though 
faona does alternate with ulola or uyenzha in other expressions- Bahemba 
informants, when giving definitions, sometimes describe iknona as being 
very distinct frocj {]^enzha/ul6lo; and, in general, the core significance of 
uyenj!ha and uloja . Yet, all three are also described by Bahemba as 
"synonymous": they are all general tenns for visual experience and are 
aoffletines used almost interchangeably. (See Figure 1) There is some 
tendency for informants to define An6na as used for i^arer, more specific, 
and less numerous objects or persons, with uyenzha for those farther away, 
more broad, and more nitrous, and ulola In between, but this appears to 
be of minor inportance, if not just misguided. Other methods of elicltatlon, 
as well as the observation of many occasions of actual usa^. Indicate that 
I'^na, ulola* and uyejuha can be. In one sense, simply glossed as 'to see', 
*tD look at', 'to watch'; though the fit Is not perfect, U still appears 
renwrkably close {Figure 1). When thinking of the conplexi ties of 
making bilingual dictionaries, it Is instructive to see the referential 
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uyenzha 


'to watch* 


ulola 


*to look at* 


umdna 


*to see' 


* * "'1 

1 **vis. exper. , I 
1 generally; 
1 esp. using 
t open-faced, 
1 deliberate, 
j steady- focus ! 
; eye-contact** 





Figure 1. To watch, ^tg look at, to see; 
uyenzha t ulola , jjraona 



correspondence wi.h English here, when the way Bahetnba use their eyes, and 
how they refer to this with other parts of the lexicon, are anything but a 
straight match to the Northern-European American case. 

TERMS FOR f^N-NEGATIVE SH.;RT GAZES AND SCANS: 
LESS f^ADlLY FlICITED 

Near the other end (;i the scale frcm uyenzha mene baga, a short gaze 
can be referred to as t^yen_zha labog^ani or uyenzha (or ulola) bwflibwilf 
*to watch/to look quickly'. This named category still is said tn d-»signate 
a look which, by comparison, is nuich longer than the American 'glafce*; 
whether identified during interaction or demonstrated in elicltatlon, the 
eye-cc^tact is held for a greater duration than the negatively^valued 
ukusaga ulola, ukwala ngeni , and ubu^ha' discussed above. Bahemba informants 
Invariably first label the shortest glances negatively or as special signals 
'uch as u) i roona .* these glances are normatlvely distinguished from the open* 
faced, deliberate, unhurried attentiveness of the basic uyen/ ha/ ul pi a / xkmt a > 
Vet when the largest range for the sernantic space of uyeniha/ulola {as well 

}^J}P) ^de explicit, any length of eye-contact v^atsoever is Included, 
evei: the most fleeting of glances, and this encompasses the brief looks 
which observably occur during Hemba interaction but which are not as highly 
valued as the basic gaze. 
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In fact» terais referring In a positive vein to the shorter eye- 
contacts are th*? most difficult to elicit, especially from men. While 
these kinds of terms are never the roost readily mentioned by anyone, 
soae «aaen Informants are louch more articulate about this sub-dwain 
even when regaining as clear as men In regard to the basic gaze and Us 
longer manifestations, as well as the ott^r eye-contact routines. 
Pemaps adult men use the steacty gaze :;11ght1y more In tJ^lr everyday 
lives since t^nry are Interactional ly cm the ••(to«i,1nant" side of the (^yad, 
or at least are seen as not t^-oordlnant to their Interlocutor, more 
often. Perhaps wotnen have wore fwalllarlty with the shorter eye-contact 
routines: though Bahe*^ man do help a lot with child care, w©iien spend 
more time with the children who are below the age of seven and who are 
still learning the Hemba gazing etiquette. Wciaen also typically move to a 
new village upon marriage, where their status as new wife Is long a 
subordinate one to many of those around them, and where new acquaintances 
are diade cautiously, whereas men stay with their patrilineal relati(^s and 
age-mates with whom they have grown up. Whatever the reasons, it was also a 
woman Infortaant who was tha first to call attention to the term uio^bua t 
which would most accurately be glossed as *to scan*: searching with a 
quick look In a general way, to see who may have appeared since last 
look was taken. U kwebua leads directly to the basic j ^nzha/ uljla 
gaze If a visitor is sighted; by contrast, with the equally short ubuzha, 
one briefly looks at and .H)t1ces the newcowier but refuses to give the 
open-faced, polite welcome. 

SEMIOSIS OF THE HEMBA GA2E 

Given this basic Kenta penchant for the longlsh uyenzha/ulola 
gaze, and using it as a reference point, a nuinber of other things can be 
said about visual comnunlcation in Heosba villages. Certain facts which 
have already been touched upon can be amplified from several points of 
view crucial to explicating the se^losls of the f^jaba gaze. For. this 
gaze and other eye-contact routines are related to, constrained by, and in 
turn influence other complex factors present in some forsQ In any situation. 
Setting, ongoing activities, relationship of participants, and visual focus 
are of first importance in examining visual mooc* what there is to look 
at and what is in fact looked at, by whosi, in the presence of whom, doing 
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what, and where, are all Intricately Involved with the significance of 
the In which soine pf*rsor.. action, or thing 1$ scanned, looked at* 
watched, or avoided altogether. These Issues* while conpl Icatedly 
intertwined, can nevertheless be examined systematically. To this end, 
(felineatlon of what is inportant in the "where" aspect (Hen^ settings) 
provl^s a natural first step toward a more precise understanding of 
what visual cofmruni cation in Hemba villages is about, and this Is what 
I have done in a work entitled Uyenzhena Mwl'balo: Toward a GrjL^tij^^^ 
Sket ch of Components of Visual^ Ccf^unl cation Events. I n Eas tern Zai^re: 
Proxe mic Asp ects of the Semiosis of Hem ba Gazing . 
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